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DEDICATION 

To  you  my  fellow  wanderers  on  golf’s  tempestuous  course, 
Who’ve  suffered  oft  in  silence  though  surrounded  by  remorse, 
Who  yet  ’neath  tribulation  and  the  burden  of  despair 
Are  demonstrating  courage  all  around  us  every  where; 
Yes,  you,  who  like  the  writer,  who  have  once  or  twice  maybe 
Played  round  the  18  holes  in  style  that’s  known  as  masterly, 
But  who  on  most  occasions  most  decidedly  do  not — 

To  you,  I  dedicate  this  book,  not  much,  but  something — what? 
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PREFACE 


In  “Webster’s  Bridge,”  William  Johnston,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  text  of  this  instructive  and  very 
humorous  work,  expresses  the  opinion  that  bridge, 
like  golf,  is  a  game  to  be  played,  not  talked  about. 
This  may  be  irrefutable  from  a  bridge  standpoint, 
altho’  after  listening  in  on  occasional  parties  given  by 
friend  wife,  one  is  inclined  to  be  dubious.  But  so  far 
as  golf  is  concerned  the  writer  has  always  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  chief  charm  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient 
game  is  that  one  can  both  play  it  and  talk  it,  if  one 
is  fortunate  enough  to  secure  some  sympathetic  soul 
willing  to  listen.  Therein  lies  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and  a  jolly  bad  “lie”  it  is!  In  fact  one’s  style 
has  lately  been  so  consistently  cramped  by  this 
regrettable  shortage  of  conscientious  listeners,  that 
like  Silas  Wegg,  one  has  been  compelled  to  drop  into 
“poetry.”  Now,  by  the  assistance  of  a  high  powered 
station  and  a  good  announcer  one  hopes  to  broadcast 
much  valuable  data  throughout  the  boundless  realms 
of  golf,  without  fear  of  static  interruption,  conver¬ 
sational  stymies,  or  the  possible  danger  of  personal 
attack. 

This  is  station  W.  H.  W.,  Brantford,  Canada. 
Please  stand  by.  Cheerio! 
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“WHEN  FATHER  WINS  HIS  GAME” 

w  HEN  father  wins  his  game 
There  is  an  atmosphere 
Around  our  table  spread, 

That  radiates  good  cheer 
He  simply  beams  with  pride 
He  boasts  about  his  golf, 

And  on  his  face  there  dwells 
That  smile  that  won’t  come  off. 

The  soup,  he  says  is  good, 

The  roast  is  simply  great, 

The  pie  is  just  the  kind 
His  Mother  used  to  make 
And  after  coffee  he 
Describes  in  casual  way 
Just  how  he  beat  old  Briggs, 

Three  up  and  two  to  play. 

Before  it’s  time  for  bed 
He’s  told  us  every  shot 
And  dwells  delightedly 


On  each  prodigious  swat 
We  listen  with  respect, 
Tho’  fearfully  fed  up 
Yet  registering  joy 
To  hear  of  father’s  luck. 
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For  oft  on  other  nights 
We  could  recall  too  well 
When  father  had  been  trimmed 
His  game  all  shot  to  hell! 

When  he  would  sit  in  gloom 
While  Mother  sat  in  fear, 

And  all  the  rest  would  squirm 
Beneath  his  frown  severe. 

’Tis  then  the  cook  would  get 
The  deuce,  to  her  chagrin, 

And  we  all  caught  it  too 
For  lack  of  discipline. 

When  nothing  functioned  right 
It  really  seemed  a  shame 
The  world  in  fact  seemed  doomed 
When  father  lost  his  game. 

You  cannot  wonder,  then, 
Devotedly  we  pray 
That  father  strikes  a  dub 
When  he  goes  out  to  play 
This  may  not  seem  true  sport 
But  really  just  the  same 
The  family  prefer — 

That  father  wins  his  game. 


TO  THE  NIBLICK 


W  HAT  a  trusty  old  friend  is  a  Niblick 
What  an  excellent  comrade  is  he, 

Tho’  we  seldom  refer  to  his  friendship 
Or  speak  of  his  service  so  free. 

We  don’t  often  tell  of  the  times  sir, 

He  saved  us  defeat  and  despair; 

By  helping  us  out  of  a  Bunker 
And  troubles,  too  often  our  share. 

We  don’t  take  him  out  in  the  open, 

And  flourish  him  swift  thro’  the  air; 

Or  talk  of  his  wonderful  service, 

Or  boast  of  his  qualities  rare. 

But  right  in  the  background  we  keep  him, 
Forgotten,  neglected  and  sad; 

But  quickly  he  comes  to  the  front,  sir, 
When  our  brassie  lands  us  to  the  bad. 

Yet,  after  the  season  is  over, 

And  golf  for  the  present  is  done; 

We  say  au  revoir  to  our  clubs,  sir, 

And  grant  them  the  rest  that  they’ve  won. 
We  glance  at  our  well  balanced  driver, 

Our  brassie  so  brilliant  and  true; 

But  Gad!  when  we  come  to  old  Niblick 
Well !  we  take  off  our  hat  boy — to  you. 
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DEPARTED  SPIRITS 


I  N  a  dirge  like  way,  I  tune  my  lay 
And  sing  of  the  days  gone  bye, 

The  good  old  times  of  sparkling  wines, 

Of  Cocktails,  Scotches  and  Rye, 

Of  foaming  flagons  of  nut  brown  ale, 

Of  juicey  J.  C’s,  whato! 

My  word!  how  I  yearn,  for  the  chance  return 
Of  those  joys  of  the  long  ago. 

It’s  a  sad,  sad  thought  and  my  heart  is  wrought 
With  the  change  in  the  19th  hole, 

Where  many  a  Dub,  ’neath  fortune’s  rub 
Has  bucked  up  his  downcast  soul, 

Where  many  a  man  who  had  won  his  match 
Could  tell  of  his  game  once  more, 

And  prate  of  his  putts,  that  rimmed  the  cups 
And  ruined  a  record  score. 

There  are  those  who  say,  that  we  still  can  play 
Our  Golf  as  we  used  to  do, 

And  freshen  our  lips,  with  sundry  sips 
From  drinks  of  a  bloodless  brew; 

That  we  still  can  sit  round  the  festive  board, 

And  join  in  the  same  old  fun, 

With  temperance  beer,  as  the  cup  to  cheer, 

But  we  won’t — for  it  can’t  be  done. 
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CASTE 


One  was  a  gay  dilettante, 

Dressed  a  la  mode,  very  chic, 

The  other  a  husky  young  bounder 
Freckled,  and  red  as  a  brick, 

They  stood  at  the  tee  and  the  critics, 
Smiled  as  they  gazed  on  the  pair, 

For  one  was  the  son  of  a  Nabob, 

The  other  a  green-grocer’s  heir. 

But  golf  is  a  great  equalizer, 

Granting  no  favors,  methinks, 

To  those  who  would  follow  the  fortune, 
That  waits  everyone  on  the  links. 

One’s  costume  may  just  be  imported, 
One’s  clubs,  and  one’s  balls  of  the  best, 
But  the  man  who  can  play  under  “eighty,” 
Is  the  one  who  best  passes  the  test. 

Meanwhile  the  players  in  question, 
Proceeded  their  match  to  decide, 
Democracy  versus  the  spirit 
Of  Pluto’s  implacable  pride. 

Result — well,  of  course,  you’ve  concluded 
The  honest  young  green  grocer  won, 

Not  at  all,  for  I  must  be  veracious 
He  was  licked  to  a  frazzle,  my  son. 
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THEORIES 


H  E  studied  all  the  winter,  he  practiced  all  the 
spring, 

And  struggled  through  the  summer  to  get  the  proper 
swing. 

He  stuffed  his  head  with  Vardon,  with  Hagen,  Barnes 
and  Ray, 

And  made  a  mental  note  of  all  these  masters  had  to 
say, 

But  somehow  all  this  learning  and  store  of  golfic 
lore 

Seemed  useless  in  his  effort  to  reduce  his  lofty  score. 

He  couldn’t  win  his  matches,  he  never  won  a  prize 

And  still  remained  a  duffer  tho’  really  golfing  wise. 

The  reason  is,  he’s  burdened  with  theories  galore, 

And  exclusive  information  he’s  added  to  his  store, 

His  brain  just  reeks  with  systems,  and  pointers  by 
the  mile, 

On  every  kind  of  playing,  on  every  kind  of  style. 

His  mind  is  all  bewildered  with  knowledge  infinite 

Absorbed  from  all  the  experts  who  dearly  love  to 
write 

And  yet  with  all  this  knowledge,  it’s  surprising,  after 
all, 

The  poor  old  dub’s  a  failure,  ’cos  he  cannot  hit  the 
ball. 
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“THE  PLAY’S  THE  THING” 


BrOWN  drove  up  with  a  haughty  air 
In  his  “Supercilious  Six” 

Dressed  to  the  nine  in  raiment  fine, 

And  a  big  bag  filled  with  sticks. 

His  special  caddie  awaited  him 
With  a  dozen  new  balls  or  so, 

While  the  gallery  gazed  with  brows  upraised, 
As  they  would  at  some  startling  show. 


Now  little  Bob  Jones  on  the  12.  19, 

Came  modestly  out  from  town, 

In  his  well-worn  grey,  prepared  to  play, 
Against  the  omnipotent  Brown. 

He  needed  no  caddie  to  carry  his  clubs, 

His  ball  was  of  brunette  hue, 

But  he  set  out  to  win  and  played  for  the  pin 
With  rhythmical  swing  and  true. 


The  match  was  a  peach  to  follow,  and 
We  watched  with  a  joy  complete, 

Good  little  Bob  tackled  his  job 
And  brought  down  Brown  to  defeat. 

My  word!  the  frown  on  the  big  man’s  face 
Was  awful.  If  looks  could  kill, 

He’d  have  murdered  the  lot  and  left  us  to  rot 
That  day,  with  a  morbid  will. 


MORAL 


Oh,  it  isn’t  the  bag  and  it  isn’t  the  club, 
And  it  isn’t  the  limousine, 

That  makes  us  play  in  the  proper  way, 

And  approach  with  skill  the  green. 

It  isn’t  position  that  wins  a  match, 

It  isn’t  with  gold  galore 
That  we  merit  the  fame  of  a  masterly  game 
That  wins  us  a  record  score. 
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“LITTLE  JIM” 


Y  OUNG  Jimmie  McLean  was  a  freckle-face  lad, 
Who  caddied  for  us  at  “Lochlow,” 

The  pride  of  his  mother,  who  lived  near  the  links, 
And  son  of  our  late  Scottish  Pro. 

The  rarest  of  red  was  the  hair  of  his  head, 

His  eyes  like  the  skies,  brightly  blue, 

While  the  charm  of  his  grin  would  the  crankiest  win, 
And  hopes  of  a  duffer  renew. 

If  silence  is  golden,  young  Jim  was  a  mine 
Of  gold,  that  most  precious  of  ore 
He  knew  the  right  club,  and  would  hand  it  to  you 
With  maybe  a  word,  nothing  more. 

He’d  caddie  all  day  in  his  own  willing  way, 

All  patiently  cheerful,  the  same, 

And  would  stick  to  the  last  thro’  sunshine  or  blast, 
With  his  heart  and  his  head  in  the  game. 

Should  a  player  by  chance,  slice  his  drive  out  of 
bounds, 

Or  the  rough,  one  could  count  upon  Jim, 

He’d  not  only  find  one’s  own  ball,  without  fail, 

But  often  some  others  bring  in. 

By  Jove,  what  a  joy  was  this  freckled  faced  boy, 

A  caddie  with  brains  and  an  eye, 

Ever  helpful  and  keen,  on  the  fairway  or  green, 

On  whom  one  could  always  rely. 
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But  covet  ye  not,  for  the  laddie  is  gone, 

From  the  club  where  all  loved  him  so  well, 

Yet  I  think  without  doubt  that  he  still  carries  on 
Where  the  spirits  of  good  golfers  dwell. 

Ah,  somewhere  I’m  sure  on  a  happier  shore 
He’s  caddieing  still,  and  some  “Star” 

With  the  help  of  young  Jim’s  inspiration  to  win, 
Is  playing  the  course  under  par. 
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“THE  LIMIT” 


T 

A.  HERE’S  many  a  man  now  swinging  a  club 
Who  ought  to  be  mowing  a  lawn, 

And  many,  perforce,  who  litter  the  course, 

That  had  no  excuse  to  be  born. 

There’s  the  handicap  shark,  and  the  horse  that  is  dark, 
And  the  blighter  who  studies  each  shot, 

But  curst  be  the  soul  who  describes  every  hole! 

He’s  by  far  the  worst  one  of  the  lot. 
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CURSERY  RHYMES 
{In  Nine  Holes ) 

i 

jLilTTLE  Jack  Horner,  sliced  to  a  corner, 

Where  grass  grew  unpleasantly  high, 

Like  a  saint  then  he  looked,  while  he  kicked  with  his 
foot, 

The  ball  to  a  much  better  “lie.” 

ii 

Doctor  Bean  approached  the  green, 

His  stroke  was  just  immense,  sir, 

But  the  ball  went  smack,  right  into  a  trap, 

(The  rest  won’t  pass  the  Censor). 

hi 

There  was  an  old  golfer, 

Bought  anything  new, 

Had  dozens  of  clubs, 

Though  he  used  but  a  few, 

The  caddies  all  quit  him 
Quite  right,  now  you  see, 

That  silly  old  golfer 
Just  carries  but  three. 

IV 

Mistress  Mary,  quite  contrary, 

How  does  your  household  thrive? 
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With  you  away  most  ev’ry  day 
Learning  to  “Putt”  and  to  “Drive.” 

For  your  sake,  your  patient  mate 
Is  working  away  like  a  nigger, 

While  you,  methinks,  are  out  on  the  links, 
Because  it  is  good  for  your  “figger.” 

v 

Mary  had  a  little  calf 

Accounting  for  the  rumors 
She’ll  still  will  stick  to  skirts,  because 
She  really  can’t  wear  bloomers. 

VI 

Little  Miss  Muffet  started  to  rough  it 
And  played  at  the  game  like  a  man 
She  smokes  cigarettes  and  sometimes  she  bets 
And  once  in  a  while  mutters  d - ! 

VII 

Ride  a  Cock-horse  to  any  golf  course, 

To  see  some  old  duffers  get  awfully  cross, 

With  foozled  “approaches”  and  “putts”  never  on, 
Their  game  may  be  weak,  but  their  language  is 
strong. 


VIII 

Humpty  Dumpty  had  a  close  call, 

Of  losing  a  perfectly  ripping  good  ball, 
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A  hen  passing  by,  to  hatch  it  did  try, 
Remarkable  case  of  “Hen-deavor”  says  I. 

IX 

Christopher  Crocker  went  to  his  locker 
To  get  out  his  clubs,  rather  not! 

He  got  from  within  some  synthetic  gin, 
And  very  soon  lapped  up  the  lot. 
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“Who’s  up? 


“HIS  DAY” 


ODGERS  treads  the  verdant  links 
With  blithsome  step  and  gay, 
Humming  as  he  tramps  along 
Some  rhythmic  roundelay. 

His  heart  pulsates  with  proud  delight, 
He  scents  the  breath  of  fame, 

For  sure  as  fate,  he’s  struck  a  gait, 
And  Podg  is  on  his  game. 


Podgers  views  with  pitying  eye 
His  poor  opponent,  who 
Sees  nought  of  glamour  in  the  game 
Or  beauty  in  the  view. 

Who  silently,  in  morbid  mood 
Will  foozle,  fuss  and  fume, 

And  sadly  miss,  ecstatic  bliss, 

In  clouds  of  mental  gloom. 


Podgers  plays  with  airy  grace 
And  drives  both  straight  and  free, 
His  brassies  often  fetch  the  green, 
He  putts  unerringly. 

In  fact,  he’s  playing  such  a  game 
That  youthful  dreams  revive, 

And  to  his  joy,  the  dear  old  boy 
Gets  round  in  “eighty-five.” 
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Podgers  wins  out  easily — 

“Four  up  and  three  to  play.” 
Sorrows  of  the  painful  past 
Are  buried  deep  to-day. 

He  struts  the  club  triumphantly 
Treats  all  who  come  his  way, 

And  bucks  the  line  with  “spirits  fine,” 
And  ends  a  perf-hic  day. 
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“GOLDEN  RULES  OF  GOLF” 

TP  HE  rules  of  golf  and  etiquette, 

Go  far  to  make  the  game, 

And  he  who  wants  to  make  his  mark, 
Should  study  it  the  same, 

As  he  would  study  any  task, 

That’s  worthy  of  the  name. 

Replace  the  divots  is  a  rule, 

That  all  who  play  should  know, 

By  this  one  helps  to  keep  in  shape 
The  course,  which  suffers  so 
From  those  who  lack  a  sporting  sense 
Of  decency,  you  know. 

Now,  when  behind  a  faster  team 
Is  playing  close  to  you, 

And  straight  ahead  the  course  is  clear, 
Best  bid  them  play  on  thro’ 

Not  only  will  it  help  their  game, 

But  also  help  yours,  too. 

Remember  this,  don’t  talk  or  fuss 
When  waiting  round  a  tee, 

For  doing  so  may  oft  distract, 

A  player’s  mind  you  see; 

And  cause  his  usual  careful  drive 
To  end  disastrously. 


Or  if  perchance  you  lose  a  ball, 
Don’t  seek  for  it  too  long, 

Nor  hesitate,  bid  those  behind, 

All  courteously  play  thro’, 

Then,  after  this,  don’t  play  until 
They’re  out  of  reach  by  you. 

Thus  by  a  close  observance  of 
The  rules  of  golf  you’ll  find, 

A  splendid  sport  and  pleasure  too, 
In  this  great  game,  designed, 

To  make  the  joys  of  playing  it, 
Beyond  all  joys  combined. 
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“APOSTROPHE  TO  A  GOLF  BALL” 

You  soulless  demon,  in  outward  shape  a  ball, 

You  fiend  incarnate,  of  morals  none  at  all, 

Think  not  to  thwart  me  it’s  of  no  avail, 

I’ll  smash  you  with  invective — if  I  fail 
To  swat  you  safely  with  scientific  skill 
That  proves  subservience  to  my  higher  will. 

You  dare  to  grin  and  mock  me  in  disdain 
To  keep  my  head  down  and  to  try  again, 

You  bet  I’ll  try  again,  and  then  you’ll  recollect 
The  vow  I  swore,  by  jove,  to  get  you  yet; 

You  ill  conditioned  core  of  Scotch  descent, 

To  treat  my  efforts  with  such  cool  contempt. 

You  got  it  then,  my  lad,  and  mighty  hot, 

Although  I  struck  you  slightly  on  the  top. 

Ah!  sneak  away,  you  serpent  in  disguise, 

To  some  foul  spot,  and  seek  the  worst  of  lies, 

And  there  lie  hidden,  while  I  search  in  vain, 

Your  mean,  degraded  body  to  regain. 

O!  There  you  are,  I’ll  try  my  niblick  true, 

Methinks  it’s  power  may  even  do  for  you. 

Take  that,  you  blighter!  Take  that!  and  that!  O 
well! 

Stay  where  you  are,  you  hun,  and  go  to  dwell 
With  kindred  balls,  accursed,  degenerate, 

While  o’er  your  head  I  chant  my  “hymn  of  hate.” 

[33] 


“THE  PUTT  PROFANE” 


W HAT  does  it  profit  the  whole  wide  world, 
If  you  cannot  hole  your  putt, 

For  gold  galore  won’t  help  your  score, 

Or  a  ball  that  rims  the  cup. 

You  may  shoot  ’em  fine,  straight  down  the  line, 
Approach  like  a  “Chick”  -the  goal, 

But  what  of  it  all  if  the  perishing  ball 
Won’t  drop  in  the  blinking  hole. 

What  is  the  use  of  the  world’s  best  gifts, 

If  your  happiness  all  depends 
On  the  soulful  sound  of  a  putt  profound 
That  into  the  hole  descends. 

You  may  own  a  mine  or  a  cellar  of  wine, 

Or  Scotch  of  a  pre-war  brew, 

But  what  does  it  reck,  if  your  putt,  by  heck! 
Never  holes  out  for  you. 
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“THE  DIRGE  OF  A  DUFFER’’ 

Thro’  a  vale  of  tribulation,  I  have  wandered  all 
the  year, 

The  laurels  of  success  devoutly  seeking, 

And  the  failures  of  the  past  have  left  me  overcast 
With  “records”  that  will  hardly  bear  repeating. 

’Tis  painful  to  reflect  upon  the  awful  wreck 
Of  early  hopes  now  scattered  and  decaying, 

With  naught  to  cheer  my  mind,  but  the  critics’  words 
unkind, 

Reflecting  on  the  rotten  game  I’m  playing. 

The  golden  days  of  autumn  have  changed  to  gloomy 

grey, 

And  wintry  wind,  the  silent  course  is  sweeping, 

While  my  soul,  in  sorrow  grieves  at  the  falling  of  the 
leaves, 

And  the  shadows  o’er  the  landscape  sadly  creeping. 
It  means  the  season’s  done,  with  not  a  victory  won, 
With  medal  scores  disgracefully  ascending 
Till  they’ve  reached  a  mark,  which  I  admit  with 
sickening  sigh 

Has  passed  the  point  of  cursing,  or  defending. 

It’s  soul  distressing  very,  yea  positively — well, 

I  cannot  half  describe  the  pain  I’m  feeling, 

To  be  beaten  day  by  day  by  mediocre  play 

Would  almost  start  a  graven  image  squealing. 
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Yet  plugging  to  the  end,  I  ’neath  the  burden  bend, 
With  hope  that  still  eternally  is  springing, 

Till  I  play  the  final  hole  and  this  poor  old  duffer’s 
soul 

To  a  brighter,  better  course  goes  gladly  winging. 
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A  ROUND  OF  LIMERICKS  ON  THE  LINKS 

{In  Nine  Holes) 

i 

JSl  GIDDY  young  golfer  named  Cater 
Was  reported  to  be  a  first-rater, 

For  each  time  he  plays 
He  beats  “par,”  so  he  says, 

But  of  course  he  refers  to  his  pater. 

ii 

There’s  a  Railroad  Contractor  named  Kellican, 
A  husky  old  Irish- American. 

He’s  a  regular  mutt 
At  a  pitch  or  putt, 

But  no  one  can  soak  ’em  like  Kelli-can. 

m 

A  dapper  young  Golfer  named  Willie 
When  addressing  the  little  white  pill,  he 
Should  send  it  a  mile 
From  his  talk  and  his  style, 

But  the  current  conjecture  is,  will  he? 

IV 

There  once  was  a  Golfer  named  Bunder 
Who  at  missing  short  putts  was  a  wonder. 
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Said  he,  when  I’m  dead 
Engrave  at  my  head 

He’s  “holed  out”  at  last,  one — by  thunder. 

v 

There’s  a  Golfer  we  know,  one  Delanner 
Who  affects  a  superior  manner. 

His  handicap’s  scratch 
On  his  own  local  patch, 

But  away  he’s  a  mere  “also  ran-er.” 

VI 

Have  you  played  with  a  duffer  named  Roe, 
Who  moves  so  infernally  slow 
That  he  started,  they  say, 

In  the  Springtime  to  play, 

And  returned  with  the  first  fall  of  snow. 

VII 

There’s  a  crusty  old  duffer  named  Kew, 

Who  would  never  let  any  one  through. 
When  he  died  Peter  cried 
You  can’t  come  inside, 

There’s  a  place  down  below  waiting  you. 

VIII 
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Have  you  ever,  I  wonder,  met  Prancer? 
You  have,  so  you  don’t  need  to  answer. 


He’ll  stand  at  the  tee 
And  do  a  “shimmie” 

Till  you  ask  is  he  Golfer — or  Dancer? 


IX 


Have  you  ever  heard  tell  of  Mcjagger, 
Whose  play  became  sadder  and  sadder, 

Yet  often  he  won, 

When  asked  how  ’twas  done, 

Says  Mac  with  a  wink,  “I’m  some  adder.” 
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“A  WON-DER” 


A  DROVE  a  ball  well  into  the  air, 

It  fell  to  earth,  I  know  not  where, 

Most  carefully  I  peered  around 
But  not  a  sign  of  it  I  found, 

Till  just  by  chance  I  looked  in  the  hole, 
And  there  she  lay — Lor’  bless  my  soull 
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PHILOSOPHY 


D  ID  you  ever  have  the  luck  to  miss  a  two-foot  putt 
Which  meant  far  more  to  you  than  rank  or  fame. 
For  instead  of  being  up  you  lost  a  longed  for  cup 
With  chances  that  may  never  come  again. 

Do  not  worry,  do  not  fret  and  always  recollect 
There  are  others  that  are  doing  the  same, 

For  it’s  usually  conceded  that  the  chances  that  we 
needed 

Are  missed  in  efforts  utterly  inane. 


But  if  around  each  day  mechanically  we  play 
And  never  dub  a  shot  or  fan  the  air, 

I  venture  now  to  say  that  very  few  would  play 
A  game  in  which  we’d  equally  compare. 

It’s  the  hazards  and  the  lies,  the  good  old  alibis 
The  slices,  pulls,  and  socketing  that  means 
So  much  to  all  who  enter  this  potent  pride  preventer 
Where  perfection’s  only  realized  in  dreams. 


So  duffers  crude,  or  star  who  sometimes  play  in  par, 
Don’t  worry  when  your  game  seems  on  the  blink, 
There’s  always  this  ahead  that  some  day  we’ll  “lay 
dead,” 

And  in  the  long  last  hole  we’ll  safely  sink. 

But  before  that  day  comes  round  let  us  pray  with  hope 
profound, 
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That  we  may  strike  our  game  while  still  on  earth 
And  then  when  Jinx  has  quit  let  us  chant  the  Nunc 
Dimittis 

And  ask  our  friends  to  “Please  replace  the  turf.” 


.C 
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THE  GOLFIAC 


I  MET  old  Duffum  on  the  links, 
His  face  all  wreathed  in  smiles; 
Which  really  seems  remarkable, 
Considering  his  trials. 

His  wife  eloped  the  other  day, 
And  gaily  started  off; 

Saying  she  would  like  to  be 
Preferred  to  silly  golf. 


And  then  old  Duffum’s  lost  a  pile 
In  stocks  that  cost  him  dear; 

He  must  have  dropped  a  “hundred  thou.” 

But  didn’t  drop  a  tear. 

He  seems  so  philosophical, 

That  nothing  causes  pain, 

Except  when  he  gets  “bunkered,”  or 
Old  Duff  gets  off  his  game. 


It’s  only  just  the  other  day 

His  confidential  man 

Skipped  off,  with  quite  a  tidy  sum, 

To  spend  in  Amsterdam. 

But,  strange  to  say,  old  Duffum  beamed 
That  night  delightedly, 

Because  he’d  made  the  lunch  “bowl”  in 
A  most  surprising  “three”! 
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And  now  the  bank  in  which  he  stored 
The  balance  of  his  cash 
Has  tried  a  stunt  in  high  finance, 

And  come  an  awful  crash. 

The  shocking  news  disturbs  him  not — 
He  scorns  the  hand  of  fate; 

For  Duffum’s  just  won  out  his  match 
And  made  a  “ninety-eight” ! 
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“QUALIFIED” 


Al  MODEST  old  golfer  stood  back  in  the  shade, 
As  St.  Peter  the  gates  opened  wide, 

Prepared  to  examine  some  golfers  of  note 
Who  chanced  to  be  waiting  outside. 

The  first  of  the  group  was  a  haughty  young  plus, 
Who  swankily  stepped  to  the  fore, 

And  the  Saint  with  a  grin,  said,  “Kindly  walk  in, 
We’re  all  proud  to  meet  you,  I’m  sure.” 


The  next  was  a  sport  with  a  round  reddish  face, 
Resplendent  in  knickered  array, 

Who  told  how  he  captured  his  club  championship 
With  a  score  that  stands  even  to-day. 

Another  described  how  he’d  once  beaten  “Chick” 
That  star  of  ineffable  fame, 

And  won,  bless  his  soul,  on  the  very  last  hole, 

By  a  really  remarkable  game. 


There  were  others  who  passed  thro’  those  portals  of 
pearl, 

Performers  of  merit,  you  know, 

Who  fought  mighty  battles,  according  to  them, 
While  playing  the  courses  below. 

They  told  how  they’d  won  after  being  well  down, 
By  shots  most  prodigiously  great, 
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Stranger  still  there  were  some,  who  had  holed  out 
in  one, 

Which  of  course  got  them  straight  thro’  the  gate. 

At  last  the  old  golfer,  prepared  then  to  leave, 

For  his  record  on  earth  seemed,  alas, 

Not  worthy  of  mention  compared  with  the  ones 
Of  such  reputation  and  class. 

But  St.  Peter  observing,  exclaimed  with  a  smile, 

I’ve  heard  dear  oldtimer  of  you, 

You  were  noted  on  earth  for  one  record  of  worth, 
You  replaced  all  your  divots — pass  thro’! 
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GOLF 


{After  a  Mitchell  and  Duncan  match ) 

W  HEN  George  and  Abe  drive  from  the  tee, 
With  potent  power  and  artistry, 

The  ball  speeds  forth,  a  wondrous  sight, 
Straight  down  the  course  in  faultless  flight; 
Like  bird  a-wing,  a  thing  of  grace, 

Bound  for  its  appointed  place. 

Then,  too,  with  iron  or  brassie  true, 

They  reach  the  distant  green  in  two 
Or  dare  the  traps  of  guarded  green 
With  magic  shot  from  mashie  keen 
To  rest  content  by  friendly  flag, 

Another  hole  in  par  to  bag. 

And  then  to  watch  them,  sure  as  fate 
Sink  wily  putt,  nor  hesitate, 

No  matter  what  the  length,  or  line, 

With  mystic  might  and  perfect  time. 

All,  all  so  far  from  us,  old  son, 

But  cheerio!  Ain’t  we  got  fun? 
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REFLECTIONS 


I  ’VE  always  thought  a  golf  ball  at  heart  a  Bolshevik, 

And  certain  acts  confirmed  this  fact  to  me  this  pres¬ 
ent  week, 

I  watched  an  ordinary  ball  addressed  Vice-Regally 

And  hang  me!  but  it  utterly  refused  to  leave  the  tee. 

Then  sometimes  on  the  fairway  I  viewed  with  deep 
alarm 

That  awful  ball  in  Bunker  crawl  despite  His  Lord¬ 
ship’s  charm, 

I  pondered  o’er  the  punishment  that  meted  out  should 
be 

For  such  an  act  expressive  of  such  Lese  Majesti. 


But  I’ve  come  to  this  conclusion  that  golf’s  a  game 
for  all; 

That  there’s  something  democratic  about  its  ancient 
thrall. 

It’s  played  by  Prince  and  Prentices  and  Peers  of 
high  degree — 

That’s  why  the  golf  ball  acts  to  all  with  such  con¬ 
tumacy. 
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A  LITTLE  GOLF  JOKE 

jAl  ND  they  told  him  the  man  he  was  playing 
Was  an  eminent  parson,  and  so 
He  must  not  give  way  to  bad  language, 

Or  let  his  hot  passions  o’erflow, 

No  matter  what  fortune  provided — 

How  he  topp’d,  sliced,  or  found  the  long  grass; 
There’d  be  no  excuse  for  profanity’s  use — 

He  must  just  let  the  incident  pass. 


So  he  started  right  in  with  the  cleric, 

Who  certainly  looked  quite  the  part; 

And  played  the  first  nine  very  fairly, 

With  joy  to  his  crusty  old  heart. 

Then  luck,  without  warning,  deserted, 

And  things  went  from  bad  to  much  worse; 
Still  bravely  he  fought,  as  he  knew  that  he  ought, 
To  keep  from  his  favourite  curse. 


His  opponent,  he  noted  quite  clearly, 

Was  having  some  trials  of  his  own; 

In  fact,  both  were  playing  like  sailors 
Half  seas  over,  and  hard  tempest-blown. 
At  last  our  old  friend  at  the  “punch-bowl,” 
Explored  with  vehement  force, 

And  just  let  her  rip,  straight  from  the  lip, 
That  echoed  half  over  the  course. 
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Then  he  stopped,  out  of  breath,  while  the  “Parson,” 
Who  paused  in  amazement  complete; 

Then,  roaring  with  jubilant  laughter, 

Exclaimed:  “Ye  gods,  that  is  sweet! 

They  told  me  that  you  were  a  Rector, 

From  some  fifty  miles  away; 

O,  wait  till  I  see  the  guy  that  strung  me — 

There’ll  be  just  the  devil  to  pay!” 
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The  call  of  the  wild!” 


“LOST  BALL” 


H  E  sat  beside  the  silv’ry  stream 
Beneath  a  shady  tree, 

Alone  in  sweetest  solitude 
And  reading  peacefully. 

And  while  he  sat,  his  wandering  glance 
Unwittingly  did  fall 
Upon  an  unexpected  sight, 

A  little  dotted  ball. 


He  pick’d  it  up  with  interest 
And  scann’d  it  o’er  and  o’er, 

“A  curious  thing,”  he  muttered  low, 
“To  find  out  here,  I’m  sure.” 

So  in  his  pocket  carelessly 
He  dropped  it  out  of  sight 
And  turning  to  his  treasured  book 
He  soon  forgot  it — quite. 

The  silence  of  that  soft  retreat 
Far  from  the  madd’ning  crowd 
Was  all  at  once  disturbed  by 
A  voice  both  stern  and  loud: 

“By  gad,”  it  said,  in  tones  of  wrath, 
“It  came  this  way  all  right, 

And  I  will  find  the  blasted  thing, 

If  I  stay  here  all  night.” 
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He  hunted  round,  and  as  he  glared, 
The  man  beneath  the  tree 
Began  to  think  it  was  for  gems 
Or  gold,  he  searched,  maybe — 

So  nervously  he  cough’d,  ahem! 

To  let  the  other  know 
That  he  was  there  against  his  will 
And  would  be  glad  to  go. 

The  searcher  turned  with  startled  air 
Surprised  a  man  to  see, 

Who  rose  before  him  like  a  ghost 
Saluting  nervously. 

“Beg  pardon,”  said  the  timid  one, 

“I  notice,  sir,  with  pain, 

You  seem  to  be  in  trouble 
And  search,  alas,  in  vain !  ” 

“The  blankest  luck  I  ever  had !  ” 

The  searcher  snorted,  mad, 

“I  play’d  the  first  eight  perfectly 
And  now  I’m  lost,  by  gad! 

My  drive  I  missed,  and  then  I  sliced 
And  right  round  here  I  fell, 

O!  blank  the  blank  blank  blanket  thing 
My  good  score’s  gone  to  H — 1!” 

The  timid  gent  was  quite  appall’d 
And  rack’d  his  worried  brain 


To  guess  what  prize  this  fearful  man 
Expected  there  to  gain, 

For,  on  his  knees,  he  puff’d  and  cuss’d 
Inspecting  angrily, 

Every  bush  and  blade  of  grass 
Around  that  fatal  tree. 

At  last  the  timid  gent  inquired 
In  gentle  tones  withal, 

If  he,  the  anxious  one,  perchance 
Had  lost  a  little  ball? 

And  as  he  spoke  he  handed  out 
The  ball — then  sure  as  fate — 

He  got  a  true  description  of 
A  brain-storm — up-to-date ! 
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SUPPLICATION  OF  A  DUFFER 

O  GODS  of  golf  who  dwell  on  high, 

A  suppliant  at  thy  feet,  I  cry 
For  thine  assistance  when  I  try 
To  play 

The  game  that  thou  in  ancient  time 
Created  fair  in  far-off  clime 
To  be  a  sport  and  brighter  shine 
Each  day. 

To  thee  I  turn  who  played  the  game 
For  sport  and  pleasure,  not  for  gain, 

And  left  behind  a  glorious  name 
Of  worth. 

I  pray  that  ’neath  thy  guidance  I 
May  ever  with  thy  laws  comply 
And  for  thy  smile  of  favour  try 
On  earth. 

I  do  not  crave  a  star  to  be, 

Followed  far  by  gallery, 

To  cheer  me  on  to  victory, 

So  bright. 

But  rather  would  I  play  the  course 
In  such  a  way  that  dread  remorse 
Would  haunt  me  not,  with  spectral  force 
Each  night. 


Nor  do  I  yearn  at  syndicates 
To  win  rich  boodle  from  my  mates, 
For  wealth  alone  soon  satiates 
And  clogs. 

But  rather  would  I  (hear  my  call!) 
Keep  down  my  head,  eye  well  the  ball, 
And  beat  the  eighties  once — that’s  all, 
Ye  gods! 
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“WALKING  TOWARDS  THE  TEE” 

o  THE  game  I  plan  as  I  walk  to  the  tee 
And  the  vows  that  I  pledge,  alas, 

Would  make  a  wonderful  star  of  me 
If  my  promises  came  to  pass. 

My  head  for  instance  no  more  I’d  lift, 

My  eye  on  the  ball  would  be 
If  only  I  played  as  I  plan  to  play 
When  walking  towards  the  tee. 

O  the  drives  I’d  make  would  divide  the  course, 
And  my  brassies  would  fetch  the  green 
To  gladden  the  heart  of  the  gallery 
With  the  power  of  my  skill  supreme, 

My  mashies  would  probably  all  lay  dead 
My  putting  a  dream  would  be 
If  only  I  played  as  I  plan  to  play 
When  walking  towards  the  tee. 

And  yet  forsooth  when  I  take  my  stance 
My  bean  all  crammed  with  dope, 

The  kind  that  is  bound,  by  the  pros  profound, 
To  lure  with  a  lilting  hope. 

I  lose  my  grip  right  then  and  there, 

My  plans  gang  aft  aglee, 

And  lost  in  despair,  are  the  vows  I  swear, 
When  walking  towards  the  tee. 
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FATHER’S  WON  A  CUP 


w  ELL,  father’s  won  a  cup. 

He  brought  it  home  last  night, 
His  face  all  wreathed  in  smiles 
And  bursting  with  delight. 

Of  course  we  hailed  the  news, 

For  all  of  us  were  glad 
To  hear  that  victory 
Had  come  at  last  to  dad. 

For  well  we  knew  that  he 
Has  had  a  long,  long  wait 
To  win  some  trophy  fair 
His  den  to  decorate. 

And  now  he’s  got  his  wish, 
Which  means  far  more  I  ken 
Than  thousands  made  in  stocks 
Might  mean  to  other  men. 

He  earned  the  prize  all  right, 

If  trying  counts  for  ought, 

For  everything  that’s  new 

In  clubs  and  balls  he’s  bought. 
At  school  in  winter  time 
He  practised  every  day, 

And  studied  all  the  books 
A  better  game  to  play. 


So  when  the  springtime  comes 
He  starts  right  out  to  play; 

Alas,  once  more  to  dub 
In  just  the  same  old  way. 

His  theories  are  great; 

He  knows  just  what  to  do. 

But  somehow  can’t  connect; 
And  gee!  the  air  gets  blue. 

Great  Caesar,  how  we  groan 
When  dad  is  really  off, 

And  often  cuss  the  man 
Who  first  invented  golf. 

The  mater  gets  the  deuce 

For  everything  that’s  wrong; 

And  as  for  us,  you  bet, 

We  know  where  we  belong. 

But  that’s  forgotten  now 
On  this  epochal  day, 

When  skies  alone  are  “blue” 
And  life’s  a  roundelay. 

For  all  the  family 

Rejoice  that  he  was  up, 

And  thank  the  gods  of  golf 
That  father’s  won  his  cup. 
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MY  CADDIE 


V  V  HO  meets  me  with  a  furtive  grin 
All  keen  the  contest  to  begin 
With  hopes  of  “Extra”  if  I  win, 

My  Caddie. 

Who  never  seems  to  mark  a  ball 
Or  seeks  the  place  where  it  might  fall 
Or  finds  it,  which  is  worse  than  all, 

My  Caddie. 

Who  chatters  all  the  bally  time, 

On  things  to  which  his  thoughts  incline 
Tho’  far  from  favourites  of  mine — 

My  Caddie. 

Who  always  hands  me  out  a  club 
That’s  wrong,  and  thus  I  often  dub, 

And  if  I  scold,  begins  to  blub, 

My  Caddie. 

Who  chews  a  wad  of  gum,  or  he 
Will  smoke  a  fag  incessantly, 

And  spends  his  cash  the  films  to  see, 

My  Caddie. 

And  when  the  eighteen  holes  are  done, 

Who  holds  me  up  to  ribald  fun, 

With  other  lads,  son  of  a  gun, 

My  Caddie. 
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MY  MASTER 


W  HO  digs  the  blooming  divots  up 
And  always  overruns  his  putt 
Then  carries  on  just  like  a  nut, 

My  Master. 

Who  cusses  somethin’  awful,  he 
Is  great  on  that  profanity, 

And  when  he’s  licked,  forgets  to  fee, 

My  Master. 

Who  carries  far  too  many  clubs, 

Like  all  of  them  there  golfing  dubs 
And  foozles,  fumbles,  flops  and  flubs, 

My  Master. 

Who  loves  his  past  to  proudly  tell, 

About  the  time  he  played  so  well, 

Around  in  ’83 —  Oh,  H — 1; 

My  Master. 

Who’s  played  the  darned  old  game  since  when 
Our  Caesar  was  a  pup,  but  then 
He’s  older  than  “Methusalem.” 

My  Master. 

But  never  in  this  world  he’ll  be, 

A  golfer  worth  a  hoot,  you’ll  see, 

But  I  should  worry,  if  he’ll  fee — 

His  Caddie. 
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“THE  ONE— DERS  OF  THE  WORLD” 


L  OTS  of  men  are  lucky  and  can  guess  the  market 
right, 

Or  even  on  a  race  course  make  a  bit, 

While  other  men  are  winners  with  the  ladies,  and  the 
sinners 

Can  usually  be  found  to  make  a  hit. 

Then  there’s  many  a  jolly  joker,  who  at  auction 
bridge,  or  poker, 

Are  always  most  successful  (must  be  nice!) 

And  lost  of  cheerful  Blighters  can  clean  up  on  the 
pikers, 

When  it  comes  to  shooting  craps,  or  poker  dice. 

Yes,  lots  of  men  are  lucky,  as  I  think  I’ve  said  before, 

Specially  at  the  ancient  game  of  golf, 

And  they  often  crack  an  eighty,  when  the  stakes  are 
really  weighty 

And  the  other  chaps  are  seriously  off. 

But  the  best  of  all,  by  thunder!  is  that  everlasting 
wonder 

Who  stands  and  drives  his  ball  from  off  the  tee, 

And  sees  it  gaily  rolling  to  the  distant  flag,  and  holing, 

He’s  the  absolutely  marvellous,  to  me. 
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“ENVY” 


X  ’VE  just  had  a  letter  from  Jim 
He’s  having  one  glorious  time 
In  a  place  where  the  skies  never  dim 
And  the  climate  is  simply  sublime. 
And  Jim  plays  at  golf  ev’ry  day 
With  never  a  trouble  or  care, 

Or  passes  the  time  with  a  vision  divine, 
Whose  Pa  is  a  plus  millionaire. 


Jove!  how  I  envy  the  lad 

Now  basking  ’neath  languorous  skies 
With  joys  that  can  only  be  had 

If  you’re  “wad’s”  a  respectable  size. 

But  Jim  has  the  goods  and  he’s  game 
To  stay  where  the  leaders  belong, 

And  his  letters  just  teem  with  pleasures  supreme 
My  gin,  and  my  Jane,  and  Mah  Jong. 


But  I,  darn  the  luck!  must  remain 
Just  plugging  away  for  dear  life 
In  a  climate  of  snow,  wind  and  rain, 

In  the  city  of  hustle  and  strife. 

My  liver  is  torpid,  oh,  say, 

I’m  sick  of  the  whole  bally  game, 

I  long  for  the  calm  of  the  fig  tree  and  palm 
And  the  chant  of  the  ocean’s  refrain. 


Yet  Jim  bids  me  pack  up  my  things 
And  hike  for  this  realm  of  delight, 
Where  fun  with  the  morning  begins 

And  ends  with  the  small  hours  of  night 
He  knows,  hang  it  all!  that  I  can’t, 

So  it’s  simply  a  criminal  sin 
To  stir  up  a  man,  as  only  Jim  can, 

And  finish  by  rubbing  it  ini 
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“THE  BITERS  BIT” 


PALE  faced  youth  came  up  to  Pa 
Upon  the.  links  at  Florida, 

Said  he  to  him,  in  a  guileless  way, 

Would  you  a  foursome  care  to  play? 

Tho’  Pa’s  a  dub,  it  is  confessed, 

He  very  promptly  acquiesced. 

And  soon  he  stood  at  number  one, 

Prepared  to  play  the  game  for  fun, 

But  from  the  others,  such  is  fate, 

He  found  things  fixed  for  syndicate. 

The  stake  was  high,  but  just  the  same 
They  found  my  Parent  scared,  but  game. 

They  started  off,  the  day  was  fine, 

And  all  drove  gaily  down  the  line, 

Then  to  his  happiness,  my  word! 

Pa  scored  the  “First”  with  one  sweet  bird. 
It  bucked  him  way  up  to  the  skies 
So  soon  to  win  so  fair  a  prize. 

The  game  progressed  most  pleasantly 
Till  Pa  it  seems  had  captured  “three,” 

The  others  then,  forthwith,  agreed 
The  present  stake  was  chicken  feed. 

For  kids  all  right,  but  not  for  them 
Who  claimed  to  be  real  golfing  men. 
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Poor  Pa  of  course,  fell  for  the  dope, 

And  started  off  with  fading  hope, 

For  up  to  date  he’d  played  and  won 
Far  more  than  he  had  ever  done. 

So  naturally  poor  Pa’s  balloon 
Was  due  for  ascent  mighty  soon. 

Deep  silence  reigned,  beneath  a  strain 
The  rest  were  playing  their  real  game, 
Hole  after  hole  was  tied  in  par, 

Not  bad  you  know  for  Florida. 

And  long  ere  this  my  poor  old  man 
Began  to  feel  an  also  ran. 

He  tells  me  now  he  knew  that  he 
Was  quite  outclassed,  decidedly, 

The  gang  had  got  him  in  their  mit 
His  hour  had  come,  and  he  was  “It.” 

But  this  I’ll  say,  come  woe  or  weal, 

My  Dad  was  never  known  to  squeal. 

At  last  they  reached  the  18th,  and 
The  stakes  had  piled  to  beat  the  band, 

With  poor  old  Dad  now  quite  prepared 
To  be  cut  up  and  jointly  shared. 

When  what  d’ye  think?  The  dear  old  Top 
Holed  out  in  one,  and  trimmed  the  loti 
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THERE  IS  NO  CURE 


L  AST  fall  when  clouds  obscured  the  sky 
And  winds  were  blowing  chill, 

I  put  aside  my  bag  of  clubs 
With  philosophic  will. 

For  really  golf  had  been  unkind 
To  me  throughout  the  year, 

And  I  was  glad  at  last  I  had 
A  chance  to  disappear. 

And  thro’  the  days  of  winter  long 
Rare  thoughts  obsessed  my  mind, 

That  I  no  more  would  play  a  game 
Which  so  much  pain  combined. 

That  I  would  sell  my  clubs  and  kit, 

Or  give  the  lot  away 
To  anyone  that  thought  it  fun 
This  fiendish  game  to  play. 

In  fact  I  felt  superior 
To  those  demented  ginks 
Who  plodded  vainly  day  by  day 
Around  the  sordid  links. 

Who  waste,  alas,  the  precious  hours 
Of  life  from  spring  till  fall, 

By  following,  to  their  chagrin, 

A  dinky  little  ball. 
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I  felt  all  this  decidedly, 

Till  only  yesterday, 

When  I  drove  out  to  get  my  clubs 
And  things  to  give  away. 

But  there  upon  the  links  I  felt 
The  grip  of  golf’s  allure, 

And  so  I  felt  once  more — O,  well 
I  fear  there  is  no  cure. 
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THE  WINNER 


S  HE  did  not  captivate  the  crowd 
With  wealth  of  winsome  grace, 

Her  hair  was  not  a  Titian  red 
Of  gold  it  had  no  trace. 

Her  costume  had  a  well  worn  look, 

She  had  no  style  at  all, 

Except  when  she  stood  at  the  tee 
And  biffed  the  gay  golf  ball. 

One  then  forgot  her  features  plain, 

Her  lack  of  modish  style 
As  she  drove  off  with  pliant  swing 
That  sped  the  ball  a  mile. 

And  then  to  watch  her  pitch  the  green 
With  deft  dexterity, 

Transformed  her  quite;  a  pure  delight 
Of  golfing  grace  was  she. 

There  were  some  maids,  that  summer  day, 
Begown’d  in  costumes  rare, 

With  all  the  charm  that  captivates 
And  errant  hearts  ensnare. 

But  she,  of  whom  I  sing,  stood  forth 
In  just  her  plain  attire, 

A  queen  by  right  of  well-won  fight 
To  worship  and  admire. 
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Merely  a  matter  of  mathematics1 


AT  THE  PRESENTATION  OF  PRIZES 

TP  HE  duffer  he  sat  all  desolate  there, 
Watching  with  envy  the  silverware 
With  names  and  dates  described  with  care, 

Of  each  success. 

While  he  poor  dub,  got  never  a  thing 
To  show  for  his  season’s  offering 
Or  futile  efforts  since  early  spring 

A  sorry  mess. 

He  heard  the  President,  once  again, 

Present  each  trophy  in  gracious  vein, 

To  those  who’d  won  at  the  ancient  game 

Throughout  the  year. 
Who  just  because  of  a  lucky  break 
That  came  their  way,  or  a  kindly  fate 
Had  done  its  darndest,  at  any  rate, 

Their  hearts  to  cheer. 

While  he,  poor  duffer,  it’s  really  sad ! 

The  rottenest  luck  had  always  had, 

Enough  to  break  a  chap’s  heart,  begad! 

With  power  malign. 
He’d  tried,  as  much  as  anyone  can, 

To  play  the  game  like  a  golfing  man, 
Results,  alas!  Yes!  No  banan — 

Ain’t  it  a  crime! 
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“FROM  THE  DEPTHS” 


o  YOU  who  step  to  number  one, 

And  place  your  ball  upon  the  tee, 

With  all  the  confidence  of  power, 

And  almost  regal  dignity, — 

Have  pity  on  us  duffers,  please, 

Who  stand  and  tremble  at  the  knees. 

O  you  who  ’dress  the  ball  and  swing, 
With  rhythmic  grace  superbly  timed, 
Which  speeds  that  most  elusive  sphere, 
With  wondrous  power  and  skill  combined, 
Remember  that  we’re  brothers,  tho’ 

Our  drives  are  such  a  holy  show. 

O  you  who  count  the  day  ill  spent, 

That  sees  your  usual  sacred  score, 

Shoot  up  surprisingly  around 
The  eighty  mark,  or  even  more; 

Smile  not  on  us,  we  lowly  men, 

Who  pass  the  hundreds,  now  and  then. 

Ah!  Perfect  Plus;  O  Scornful  Scratch, 

Or  even  ye  of  lesser  rank, 

Majorities  have  still  their  rights, 

And  don’t  assume  too  great  a  swank, 
Remember  this,  tho’  weak  we  be, 

We  help  the  game — financially. 


“GOLF’S  LITTLE  TRAGEDIES” 


W HAT  has  happened,  husband,  dear, 
Causing  you  to  look  so  queer, 

What  new  tragedy  or  trial 
Robs  me  of  your  usual  smile? 

Have  the  cares  of  business  strife, 

Dimmed  the  sunshine  of  your  life? 

Or  the  market,  as  of  yore, 

Caught  you  napping,  dear,  once  more?” 

“Does  the  cost  of  living  high, 

Wring  from  you  that  awful  sigh, 

Or  the  thought  of  winter  coal 
Bring  new  sorrow  to  your  soul? 

Are  you  threatened  with  ill  health, 

Loss  of  memory  or  wealth? 

Tell  me  husband,  tell  me  true, 

What  on  earth’s  gone  wrong  with  you?” 

But  Hubby,  poor  unhappy  man, 

Carried  on,  as  hubbies  can, 

He  kicked  hard  at  the  harmless  cat, 
Taking  her  accustomed  nap; 

Then  flung  himself  about  the  room, 
Registering  morbid  gloom. 

While  he  muttered,  as  in  pain; 

“Off  my  blinking  drive  again.” 


“SCOFFLINKS” 


w  HO  are  these  in  bright  array 
Who  step  so  lightly  o’er  the  links, 

With  shoes  high  heeled,  and  hosiery 
Designed  to  demonstrate,  methinks, 
How  hard  it  is  to  keep  one’s  eye 

Upon  the  ball,  when  they  draw  nigh. 

Who  are  these  in  costumes  scant 
Of  knitted  silk  and  crepe-de-chine, 
Intended,  we  have  little  doubt, 

To  make  a  fellow  lift  his  bean, 

And  ponder  strangely  on  the  tee 
Upon  such  startling  scenery. 

Who  are  these,  confound  the  luck, 

Fair  flappers  who  know  nought  of  golf, 
But  know  enough  of  mortal  man 

To  change  his  thoughts  and  put  him  off, 
So  he,  perchance,  may  miss  the  ball, — 
But  little  else  that  we  recall. 
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“Scofflinks” 


CONSOLATION 


D  O  not  mind  the  cost  of  living, 

For  I  ask  you,  what’s  the  sense? 
Dodging  life,  when  one  considers 
Cost  of  funeral  expense; 

Cost  of  everything  is  awful, 

Business,  too,  is  punk,  methinks, 

Yet  for  all  a  panacea, 

Waits  us  on  the  old  golf  links. 

Don’t  you  worry  re  taxation, 

Don’t  become  obsessed  with  grief 
When  your  load  becomes  oppressive, 

On  the  links  there’s  sure  relief. 

There  you’ll  find  a  kingdom  blessed, 
Crowned  with  sport  and  joy  combined, 
To  relieve  your  heart — and  pocket, 

In  a  manner  sure,  but  kind. 

If  your  special  stocks  of  liquors 
In  the  midnight  disappear, 

Leaving  you  somewhat  depleted, 

Of  the  cup  that  used  to  cheer; 

Don’t  be  blighted  by  the  burglar, 

At  his  depredations  scoff — 

There  is  always  a  “prescription” — 

Better  “still,”  we  still  have  golf. 


So,  dear  comrades,  up  and  doing  I 
Cast  aside  your  every  care, 

For  upon  the  links  inviting 
Health  and  pleasure’s  waiting  fair, 
Verdant  greens  are  gleaming  softly 
’Neath  an  ever  kindly  sky, 

While  the  river’s  softly  singing, — 
“Cheerio!  I  won’t  go  dry.” 
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“KISMET” 


’T 

A  IS  strange  to  think  the  day  must  come, 
When  I  at  home  remain 
To  watch  the  younger  men  start  out 
To  play  the  good  old  game, 

To  hear  their  voices  full  of  life 
The  links  come  floating  o’er, 

And  smile,  with  just  a  tinge  of  pain, 

To  hear  their  lusty  Fore. 

The  day  that  I,  in  easy  chair, 

Must  be  content  and  wait 
To  hear  the  doings  of  the  day 
That  other  lips  relate, 

To  note  the  tales  of  “record  score,” 

The  “ifs”  and  “might  have  beens,” 

And  “wonderful  recoveries” 

That  landed  on  the  green  I 

’Tis  then  my  wandering  glance  will  turn 
To  those  old  clubs  of  mine, 

To  mark  the  scars  of  battle  lust, 

The  rust  of  fleeting  time. 

For  by  my  side  they  still  will  stand 
In  well  deserved  rest — 

Old  comrades  of  a  thousand  fights, 

That  stood  the  strongest  test. 
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But  why  anticipate  the  end? 

Far  wiser  would  it  be 
To  play  the  game  while  life  remains 
And  strength  is  left  to  me. 

But  when  at  length  the  time  arrives 
That  I,  thro’  strength’s  decay, 
Must  lose  my  place — I’ll  step  aside, 
And  then,  let  come  what  may! 
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“VANITAS  VANITATUM” 


He  was  a  multi-millionaire, 

Possessed  of  gifts  beyond  compare 
With  all  the  power  that  wealth  could  bring, 
To  purchase  almost  everything. 

Beneath  his  sway  were  legions  bold, 

Who  did  whatever  they  were  told; 

While  many  a  man  of  high  renown 
Would  tremble  ’neath  his  awful  frown. 

And  yet,  forsooth,  with  all  his  wealth, 

He  had  to  take  up  golf  for  health; 

And  there  upon  the  links  he  knew, 

At  last  he’d  met  his  Waterloo. 

For  scheming  brain  nor  ruthless  hand 
Availed  him  nought,  you  understand; 

The  only  thing  that  counted — well 
Was  play,  he  couldn’t — ain’t  it  H — 1. 
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O  IV $  GREAT  TO  BE  OCT  GOLFING 


O  IT'S  great  to  be  out.  golfing, 
Now  Mjrrjrner’:.  really  here, 

With  the  *unny  »kie*  resplendent, 
And  it*  hectic  atmosphere, 

With  the  per*p i ration  dripping, 
Down  the  column  of  one'*  .pine, 
It'*  certainly  a  melting, 

And  a  hel-plng  bally  time, 

Yet  wme  quite  .'  em  to  like  it, 

And  play  the  eighteen  hole*, 

A*  a  gentle  recreation, 

And  to  benefit  their  soul*. 


O  it'*  great  to  be  out  golfing, 

And  bear  our  blooming  bag, 

'1  hat  seem*  to  weigh  a  ton,  and  make* 
Our  knee*  begin  to  nag, 

'1  o  climb  the  hill*,  light  hearted, 
Light-headed  too,  methlnk*, 

But  lot*  of  thing*  are  crazy 
'I  hat  we  do  upon  the  link*, 

For  If  for  ju*t  a  living, 

We  strained  thua  'neath  the  *un, 
Believe  me,  we’d  soon  quit  it, 

And  join  the  union, 
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But  it'*  great  to  be  out  golfing. 
And  when  the  game  is  o'er. 

To  take  our  tub.  to  light  a  smoke. 
And  scrutinize  our  score. 

It  may  look  kind  of  simple. 
Careering  round  the  course. 
Sticking  like  a  blinking  mule. 

And  working  like  a  horse. 

But  after  all.  my  hearties. 

It's  better  far  I  wean. 

Than  loafing  round  and  oozing 
Like  a  blob  of  margarine. 
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“N.  B 


He’S  not  very  handsome  or  classy, 

He’s  not  very  dressy  or  bright, 

He  shoots  round  a  hundred  and  twenty 
With  form  absolutely  a  fright. 

He’s  rather  inclined  to  bad  language, 

To  style  he  was  never  a  serf, 

But  there’s  one  thing  for  which  he  is  blessed — 
He  always  replaces  the  turf. 
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“THE  LIMIT” 


ROWN  was  morbid,  and  Brown  was  mad, 

He’s  lost  the  bit  of  a  game  he  had, 

His  drives  were  weak,  his  putts  too  strong, 

All  that  he  did  was  entirely  wrong. 

Then,  would  you  believe  it,  to  make  things  worse, 
He  lost  his  voice,  and  he  couldn’t  curse! 
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“TOO  BAD” 


He  gripped  his  dub  correctly, 

He  kept  his  ball  in  sight, 

His  uplift  was  deliberate, 

He  pivoted  just  right. 

In  fact  his  form  was  quite  au  fait, 

(The  experts  all  he’d  read) 

He  should  have  shot  two  hundred,  but 
He  raised  his  old  bone-head. 
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THE  LITTLE  BIRD  SAT  WATCHING 


1  HE  little  bird  sat  watching  on  the  tree, 
As  the  golfer  fanned  the  air  prodigiously 
While  the  divots  deftly  flew, 

As  he  tried  to  carry  thro’ 

In  the  only  way  he  knew,  don’t  you  see. 

O  the  language  that  he  used,  holy  smoke, 
’Twas  blistering,  by  heck,  past  a  joke, 

No  doubt  he  felt  the  rub, 

For  he  jumped  upon  his  club 

Like  a  poor  demented  dub,  mercy  me! 

The  little  lad  who  caddied,  from  him  ran, 
Followed  by  a  loud  explosive  damn, 

Till  the  duffer,  spent  at  last, 

From  his  hip  withdrew  a  flask, 

Which  held  about  a  cask,  quite  a  lot! 

And  so  beneath  the  calm  and  leafy  shade, 
Upon  that  flask  he  made  an  awful  raid, 
And  he  went  for  prohibish, 

In  a  manner  Demseyish, 

And  gained  a  close  decish,  rather,  whatl 

The  birdie  still  sat  watching  on  the  tree, 

A  chatty  sort  of  bird  he  proved  to  be, 

But  the  duffer  never  knew, 

How  the  secret  drifted  thro’ 
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As  secrets  often  do — right  or  wrong. 
However,  it  is  said,  ’twixt  you  and  I, 

He  spent  the  night  beneath  the  starry  sky, 
And  he  woke,  a  sorry  wreck, 

In  the  morning,  and  you  bet, 

He  got  it  in  the  neck — later  on. 
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THE  “PRO.  DE  LUXE” 


His  face  is  awful  homely, 

His  figure  far  from  neat, 

His  legs  are  ultra — Chippendale 
That  largely  run  to  feet. 

His  manner’s  unattractive, 

Devoid  of  savoir  jaire, 

And  lordie,  when  he  rims  the  cup 
You  ought  to  hear  him  swear. 

And  yet  with  all  this  handicap 
Macmickle  ranks  on  top, 
Proclaimed  by  golfers  near  and  far 
Who  dearly  love  a  swat. 

For  when  old  Mac  lets  out  a  link, 
And  shoots  one  down  the  course, 
He  registers  the  perfect  form 
Of  artistry,  plus  force. 

And  that  is  why  the  other  clubs, 
All  try  their  best  to  get 
His  services  away  from  us, 

At  any  price,  by  heck! 

They  little  realize  the  fact, 

Our  Pro  is  seldom  here, 

He’s  just  a  golf  exhibit,  at 
Ten  thousand  bucks  a  year. 


RARA  AVIS 


IBlLL  BROWN  was  a  phenomenon 
A  rare  old  bird  was  he, 

No  better  ever  missed  a  putt 
Or  sliced  from  off  the  tee. 

It  was  throughout  a  brief  career 
His  pride  to  follow  thro’ 

The  golden  rules  of  good  old  golf 
As  every  one  should  do. 

He  was  a  grand  example 
For  those  of  us  who  play 
The  royal  and  ancient  game,  alasl 
In  our  imperfect  way. 

He  always  sought  unselfishly 
For  an  opponent’s  ball, 

And  never  gave  the  darned  thing  up 
While  there  was  hope  at  all. 

Then,  if  behind  some  players  stood 
Impatient  to  go  thro’, 

Old  Bill  would  always  give  the  word 
That  really  was  their  due. 

Nor  did  he  do  it  grudgingly 
But  signalled  with  a  smile, 

Which  really  crowned  this  kindly  act 
With  courtesy  worth  while. 
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And  if  perchance  the  man  he  played 
Seemed  buried  in  bad  luck, 

Bill  always  in  his  tactful  way 
Inspired  the  bird  to  buck. 

Nor  did  he,  when  right  off  himself, 
Indulge  in  alibies, 

And  put  the  blinking  blame  upon 
His  wife’s  atrocious  pies. 

If  trap  or  bunker  caught  his  ball 
Or  in  the  long  it  fell, 

One  never  heard  old  Bill  explode 
Or  give  the  spheroid  hell. 

His  patience  was  unlimited 
Most  beautiful  to  see, 

And  certainly  a  model  for 
The  likes  of  you  and  me. 

Ah,  Bill  was  supernatural 
A  man  beyond  compare 
Who  always  added  up  his  score 
With  conscientious  care. 

He  never  smoked,  or  drank,  or  chawed, 
He  never  played  for  gain. 

Alas!  he  was  too  good  to  live — 

He’s  dead,  ain’t  it  a  shame? 
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“AU  REVOIR” 


T  HERE’S  a  chill  in  the  air, 
The  trees  are  stark  bare, 

And  the  light’s  growing  shorter  each  day; 
The  winds  sweep  the  course, 

With  insolent  force, 

And  the  river  flows  sombre  and  grey. 

Well,  good-bye  to  golf, 

For  alas!  it’s  all  off 
With  the  sport,  till  another  good  year; 
And  so  with  a  sigh, 

We’ll  put  our  clubs  by, 

And  dwell  in  past  memories  dear. 


O!  we  kept  it  up  strong, 

The  whole  season  long, 

And  we’ve  tasted  of  joy  and  despair; 
The  sting  of  defeat, 

We’ve  felt,  and  the  sweet 
Of  Victory’s  Crown  for  our  share. 
We’ve  played  the  old  game, 

In  mist,  and  in  rain, 

When  the  sun,  like  a  furnace,  did  flame 
While  we  tramped  never  tired 
Forever  inspired 

By  the  spirit  of  sport,  and  the  game. 
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A  toast  then  to  golf, 

Let  outsiders  scoff, 

At  the  best  of  all  joy-giving  games; 

It  adds  to  the  wealth, 

Of  your  life  and  your  health, 

And  its  fair  fascination  remains. 

It  adds  to  our  friends, 

And  fellowship  blends, 

When  good  golfers  meet,  and  I’m  sure, 
You’ll  join  now  with  me 
In  sincerity, 

And  drink  to  old  Golf —  Au  Revoir! 
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